Interview with Pete Sinclair, Evergreen College, Olympia 
Washington June 13, 1994 


Pete: [regarding his book We Aspired] I wrote it in spurts, and I didn’t 
actually think of it as a book until 1979 when I had a sponsored 
research lead, and I was working on doing some theoretical work and I 
couldn’t work on it all the time, so I had a stack of vignettes I started 
writing earlier, and so I worked on those on alternate days. And so for 
the next winter, I was at a ski trip in Banff with some friends from 
college and I read them what was written. And it showed me that I had 
a story, and it also showed me that I had a lot of work to do. 

Jean: Well I enjoyed it. In fact, it is really the only piece out there 
similar to what I am writing, so it is really interesting to me. 

PS: So we’re talking about the first generation of professional mountain 
guides. 

Jean: Exactly. 

Pete: Cause some of those guys are still there. 

Jean: Actually, a lot of those guys are still there. 

Pete: They won’t let go. 

Jean: Yeah, they made it from an avocation into a profession and just 
hung on forever. 

Pete: Tenure. 

Jean: And you know the Yosemite people also several people are there. 

You may not actually know Glenn very well. I’m not aware of your 
relationship with Glenn or not so I wanted to ask you about that. Then I 
have some general mountaineering questions to ask. 

Pete: Well, you know I don’t know him well. I mean we never camped 
together or anything like that but I saw him almost daily for seven or 
eight years. I wouldn’t interact at all but once every two or three 
weeks there would be something we’d have in common. I mean, we were 
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on a rescue together and stuff like that. 

Jean: Did you write it in the book. 

Pete: No. I left out a few things. That rescue was very painful for 
Glenn. Cause, he hadn’t had any problems. There was a period there 
where they had a lot of problems Just came, the same problems 
everybody else had. More people. Different kinds of people. You know, 
people who would never have dreamed of climbing before started 
climbing, partly because we encouraged them to. And there were 
consequences of that. People got hurt. Eventually some people died. 

Jean: Was this in the 60s? 

Pete: Yeah. Prior to that there hadn’t been any problem. 

Jean: So you are talking about an incident where a client was injured 
and Glenn went along. He really prides himself on the safety record of 
the guide school. 

Pete: Oh yeah. His goal was 100 percent but thats impossible. 

Jean: Do you remember the first time you met Glenn. 

Pete: Yeah. I thought he was perfect for the role. He’s handsome, 
married a westerner. Yeah I thought he was just perfect. He was 
comfortable with his authority. He suffered a little bit in the 60s as all 
authorities with the first strings of rebellion from his guides. But still 
he survived that essentially. People never lost their affection for him. 

I never knew anyone who was angry at him personally, although they 
wished he’d do things differently sometimes. 

Jean: You’re talking about the technological advances. 

Pete: Well and also there were working conditions. I mean, these guys 
were deciding they wanted to be professionals. Because in the past, the 
history, it was unusual to have a person like Willie Unsoeld who hung 
around so long. Usually his guides would be going through college, and 
then they’d stay on for a summer after college or even a summer 
before, too. these guides decided this was it. They wanted professional 
status and there was all this talk about a guides association. They 
wanted certification. And so in order to do that, Glenn had to change his 
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way of thinking and they really, I mean, unless they wanted to go on 
strike or something they didn’t really have any leverage. 

Jean: They didn’t have a union. 

Pete: No, they didn’t. And I wasn’t around when he retired and the 
selling of the guides school. The only time that Glenn and I had a 
disagreement, I can’t even remember what it was. It was in the rough 
years, I guess it’d be the mid 60s because I was a guide myself. 

Jean: Wait. You were a guide with... because you started Jackson Hole 
Mountain Guides. 

Pete: The guides were being worked too hard. Tired and burned out. It 
was the first time the guides started talking about it. And so four of 
them came to us, to the rangers. I can’t remember who did this. 

Sterling and another guide? Uh, we did a report, we interviewed and we 
looked at records we looked at the original material and we made a 
report, a recommendation. To do things like limit the number of clients 
that each guide has to deal with and so forth. 

Jean: This was the mid-sixties? 

Pete: Yeah. Glenn was really mad. And I couldn’t... 

Jean: Well, I bet he felt betrayed. Just knowing his personality. I 
mean, not that he should have... 

Pete: I never told him that the guides... so he thought that I was just 
looking for trouble. Course, being a part of the government, so he was 
very cool to me for quite a while. I kind of think that maybe eventually 
he figured it out but I never told him that we did this at the request of 
the guides. 

Jean: So you were protecting them. 

Pete: yeah. Besides, I felt that we were right. And it was done, I felt 
it had to be done and it would be better for us to tell him in a quiet way. 
There were no threats of anything like that, but he really took that 
personally because he was very proud, and rightly so, of his long career 
there. 
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Jean: Did this report happen before or after the accident. 

Pete: Well, they’d had a number of accidents by that time. 

Jean: I wasn’t aware they’d had so many accidents with the guide 
school. 

Pete: Course, you don’t talk about them. Well, in my book, the opening 
of chapter seven about the young girl lying above[ ] thats an Exum client. 

Jean: Were you involved with the technological arguments at all? 

Pete: I didn’t know that there was an argument. 

Jean: That happened more in the 70s. 

Pete: Oh yeah, everybody was so grateful when Chouinard was doing 
that, that uh, well, the guys didn’t need very much advanced equipment 
at that time. They weren’t getting that many advanced climbers. I don’t 
think the equipment was ever a problem. I realize there was a lawsuit 
later on. But the burnout of the guides was a problem. 

Jean: That’s interesting because the people who I’ve talked to up till 
now have mainly be the people in the 50s who did not make climbing 
their profession. But one of the things Byrd said was that Petzoldt was 
the one who really worked the guides hard, then Beth and Glenn would . 

Pete: Which guys, the guides? 

Jean: Yes and then he[ Petzoldt] would let them identify when they were 
tired. And then Bill was saying that Beth was the one who actually 
stepped in and would tell people to take a day off. So it sounds like that 
changed in the 60s. 

Pete: Well its possible I think that what changed is the perception of 
the guides of themselves. Ortenberger was never uh, he was always 
there kind of uh, kibitzing? all this cause he was a guide too, and he had 
really no sympathy at all for the guides complaints about money. Eleven 
dollars a day is fine [swallowed words] 

[We laugh] 
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He felt that they were lucky and should stop whining and get to work. 

So all this self help, philosophy, sixties style. 

Pete: Well, they did want to spend their lives at it and were wanting to 
position themselves. Its sort of like the difference between the 
sprinter and the long distance runner, you know, you train differently, 
you start out differently, your pace is much slower all along, and in fact 
you work more. 

Jean: How long did you guide? 

Pete: I was only three years as a guide, seven years, eight years on the 
rescue team. So, I [swallowed] 

Jean: Whats interesting to me, in my assessment and looking over 
Glenn’s personality, it seems to me the same rigidness and high level of 
integrity which prevented him from changing when change actually 
needed to occur actually is one of the reasons that the guide school was 
so successful when he took over from Petzoldt. Do you have any 
comments or observations on his particular personality and why ... 

Pete: Yes, I think thats fair. I mean I can see why Glenn would have to 
be very much a stickler about integrity, after what Petzoldt uh, 

Jean: Especially in relation to the park, right? 

Pete: Well, Petzoldt just didn’t have any. Petzoldt was a hustler, a con 
man, self promoter. What worked for him was what was right. And 
Glenn wanted clean cut, respectable people, and thats what he got. And 
he made some mistakes. He made a mistake not to hire Chouinard, and 
made mistakes about. 

[discuss story of Barry and Yvon both portering up. Barry becomes guide, 
Chouinard too “short and ugly”] 

Well, Chouinard knows that he’s short. He doesn’t have to like it, but he 
understands. I think that Glenn has more than made, I mean Glenn has 
acknowledged his mistake in subtle ways, by personal, social ties. So 
Glenn made some mistakes. He wanted all clean cut, athletic looking 
guides. 
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Jean: He wasn’t innovative, but he was stable. 

Pete: He was innovative in his time. 

Jean: In which ways did you feel he was innovative. 

Pete: Well, nobody else was doing what he did. Nobody else had a sort 
of standard, professional standard for guides. And, nobody selected, I 
mean, everybody was freelance. Any fellows there were were freelance. 
He got organized, he got the concession to the park service, in with the 
other concessions, he also, he went he uh sort of aimed at a market that 
included ordinary, middle class people, among them aristocrats who a 
lot of them ended up in Jackson. In fact, Jackson was partially settled 
by them. 

Jean: And are still in Jackson. 

Pete: In fact Beaver Dick Leigh went straight from fur trapper to guide. 
He was the first outfitter. He started guiding hunters, so there was no 
subtlety. The tourist industry began as soon as Beaver Dick Leigh began 
guiding. I mean it was not settled. There are no mining. The only real 
people that showed up in Jackson were the mormons. The rest were all 
exotics. Adventurers. 

Jean: Its still that way, except for a very small segment who are in the 
service industry. Do you know much about Glenn’s interaction with the 
park? How that worked with the guide service in the park? Rangers and 
also, as a concession did you monitor much, or... 

Pete: It was more or less a formality. The only monitoring was the 
case I just told you. Once in a while somebody would express. The 
horses were a much bigger problem. Glenn had a clean operation. The 
guide’s camp was a little, uh, sort of ratty. Post mission 66, where 
they wanted to get stuff cleaned up. But other than that. And of course 
that problem was solved by putting the guides over at the old jenny lake 
store cabin. The relations were always good. The other person you 
should talk to, god I should have told you this, is Pat Emerson. 

Jean: I talked with her Saturday. [We discuss how wonderful Pat is. 

How she told me about mission 66, the incinerator, etc.] 

Pete: Actually, I lived inside the incinerator when I first married. 
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Jean: Were you trying to relive some kind of second world war 
experience? 

Pete: No, it was the only place out of the rain. Chouinard also. 

Jean: Chouinard sent me this card called Lazy Ass ranch. Do you know 
anything about that? 

Pete: No. 

Jean: I thought it was in Yosemite, but I heard on one of Lorraine 
Bonney’s taped interviews somebody mention the ranch. I couldn’t quite 
catch what they said, but I realized it might be in the Tetons. Why did 
you decide to start the Jackson Hole Mountain Guides. 

Pete: Barry started that. Barry was paralyzed before it was started. I 
was ready to leave the park service and he was starting the guide 
service at the same time, then he was paralyzed in March of the year we 
would open. So I just ran it for three years until it got in the black and 
Ginny Huidekuper bailed us out, and then eventually, I don’t know what 
happened after that, but Thompson --he just uh, 

Jean: When did Carson... 

Pete: Much later. 

Jean: And what year was this? 

Pete: 68. 

Jean: And was there a problem operating in conjunction with the Exum 
school. 

Pete: We didn’t stay at the lower saddle. We had to avoid, uh, I don’t 
know, we might never have used the Exum route. But we were looking 
for a different clientele. More climbers who wanted to be part of the 
climbs. And we also had a different teaching philosophy. Fewer 
students for one thing, and a different way of teaching them. Not 
routine, more custom. And when we started it it was a cooperative. You 
did what you could do and everyone was as important as everyone else. 
For example, the last month of Connie’s labor I didn’t go up on the Grand. 
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And that was nice of those guys. Some of them worked really hard. 

There had been a long feeling that a more ambitious guide service could 
make it. And the Bonney’s were sort of like wolves, hanging around, 
feeding off old Exum and also Ortenbergers. 

Jean: In a pack. 

Pete: And in other places, Colorado they were really popular. So we 
knew someday, either Exum had to become more ambitious or someone 
else was gonna do it. And at the same time, I think the ski area opened 
and they wanted something there. It was something McCollister and 
Barry worked out, because the first I knew of it, he asked me to become 
his chief guide. 

Jean: Could you work in cooperation? Was there competition? How did 
that work out? 

Pete: We try to avoid competition, and we got a big boost from the 
guides, [the Exum guides]. The guides sent us clients they felt were 
right. They made us, actually. We couldn’t have gotten through the first 
two years without them. Because, every once in a while they’d slip in a 
client. We invited them over to see what we were doing. Chouinard 
helped us — helped me set up the basic climbing -- they knew that. And 
they understood what we were trying to do. And we weren’t taking 
people off the street as they were. So we were sort of earning who we 
got. They sent us clients that they felt would be better served by us 
than by them. 

Jean: I’m glad to hear that, because I think the dynamics have changed. 

Pete: Well I think that when Thompson was in there, its must have just 
been very — I’m sure he -- I was warned by, I hired Thompson on what I 
thought was a recommendation by Chouinard, but it wasn’t. I didn’t 
actually check with Yvon. 

Jean: Did Thompson tell you ... 

Pete: Yeah. 

Jean: Poor Yvon! I see how he gets asked and used a lot that way. 
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Pete: I’ve had a hard time facing Chouinard since that time, too. But 
Thompson had a lot of trouble with the Exum guides and I’m sure with 
the Park Service. 

[As an aside, I mention how Judith Chase, a friend I met through Jack 
Turner, got a job as a climbing instructor for Outword Bound with an 
actual recommendation by Yvon. However, Judith didn’t know much 
about climbing Sinclair mentions that Jack Turner was Jackson Hole 
Mountain Guide’s first guide. 

Jean: Yeah ask Jack about building the tent platforms in the mosquito - 
- on the lower slopes of rendezvous 

Pete: Hmmn, I’m beginning to see why he switched over! 

Jean: I’m curious about what you think your generation of climbers 
contributed to this sport and profession. You’ve already said you felt it 
was the time period when it switched over to a profession, but can you 
see anything ... 

Pete: Well, possibly nothing. A friend of mine is a political philosopher 
who is interested in the innocence them, he’s been sort of toying with it 
for a long time. And what we may have been, is we were the last people 
who think that there was an unending future. This friend of mine thinks 
that there may be — this sound awfully pretentious — but the hiroshima 
event may be one of those huge historic discontinuities, like the 
discontinuity between the middle ages and the renaissance, when a 
whole mind set of civilization changes. And we would be the last of the 
people who thought that you could get along in the world, make a place 
in the world, make a name, do good, be good people. And that we could 
make something that could continue into the future. But in fact we may 
just be the end. Not the beginning or the middle of it. That’s a real 
possibility. There is certainly a hug continuity between the kind of 
exploration that we were doing and what people are doing in gymnastics 
climbing. There is no relation between those two things. They achieve 
a high level of excellence in what they do, but it is, its like, it could be 
an Olympic sport. 

Jean: Do you think that your generation had a larger sense of community 
...a sense of what you might be doing for people on a larger scheme? 
Whereas now we are more self-focused? 
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Pete: I think we were carrying our old value in a new context, I mean 
the context had changed, we knew there wasn’t going to be a good war 
yet, we knew that. We knew that a lot of things would change. 
Relationships. We went through enormous changes. But the idea was 
still to have courage, physical and moral courage, act well, to compete 
and at the same time cooperate to the highest standard that we could 
come up with. And we just thought we were part of what humans had 
always done. 

Jean: And you don’t see that has continued on anywhere? Do you see 
that in any further generations? 

Pete: The thing that I think is closest to it is Greenpeace, but thats too 
political. 

Jean: Do you go back at all to the Park? Do you know any of the 
climbing rangers. 

Pete: Well certainly one of them. Irvine. [ we laugh] 

Jean: That doesn’t count. 

Pete: Well, how about does Kimborough count? 

Jean: Okay, Kimborough counts. 

Pete: He was a camper who we used to let overstay his stay. 

Jean: Before he became a ranger? I didn’t know that. Well, he’s really 
gotten into sport climbing. 

Pete: Hes very good. He shows those kids. 

Jean: Absolutely. Its phenomenal. 

Pete: Well I think thats instructive too. That the first one of those 
things that they did. Rick Horn was third. Kimborough was first, Horn 
was third, and then some young animal was second. That just I think 
shows that we were a different group. We had more sort of mental 
stamina. And that sort of stuff doesn’t seem to be needed now. 

Jean: Are you talking now about mountaineering or more generally. 
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Pete: More generally. What counts as the heroic. I was just reading 
Peter Arnett’s autobiography life of a Dao king. He strikes me as a 
modern hero. High School drop out. Wandered around. Ended up by 
accident in Vietnam as a reporter. Survived. Came in on the ground 
floor at CNN when you know, they were doing lousy pictures. But he 
always told the truth. He had courage and he told the truth. And he was, 
they were always after him because of that. They wanted him not to 
tell the truth. And he survived. And thats a hero. So reporters. Some 
of them. But at the same time reporters have lost their objectivity 
because they have to have a -- twist to their stories. So I don’t know 
where it is. I don’t know if thats bad or good. It just seems like a very 
different world. 

Jean: It seems like a very different world. Not only that, it seems like 
the people I’m talking to are very different than the people I know now 
who are climbers. There is this sense of something larger than this 
group. A common good, a common cause, even the work that Bill Byrd 
did and Al Read, although Al Read’s off on his own little thing - I don’t 
know if I’d include him in that. But you know the Peace Corps 
generation and Bill was telling me that his wife at the time, Joanne, 
just said ‘Go for it!’ Not worrying about how they’d pay their bills his 
retirement or anything like that. And that doesn’t really happen now. 

So I’ve noticed it as well. 

Pete: Yeah, not only would people not go. Nobody’s asking. Its not there. 
The Kennedy generation. Nothing’s left. 

Jean: Its very different. Its kind of depressing, frankly. 

Pete: I feel you have to admit that what we are experiencing is defined 
by Western - Something else mumble mumble. 

Jean: And you felt then that your generation just didn’t do enough? 

Pete: I felt that we were innocent. In both senses. Whether we were 
innocent in the sense that we had not experienced evil, or we were 
innocent in a bad sense. We did not observe evil we couldn’t see it. And 
could have been expected too. 

Jean: But in a way aren’t you responsible for whats happened to 
climbing now? Somebody like Yvon Chouinard ... he’s this curious, bright 
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innovative person, but that led into the type of - the obscure. 

Pete: Yeah, there are no innocents. Chouinard did everything right. Still 
is. I tell my kids, most of the evil in the world is done by good people. 
There aren’t enough bad people to account for all the bad news. In the 
book I’m working on now, I interviewed a logger, a guy who actually -- 
log in southeast Alaska. But I interviewed him. This guy did everything 
right and he’d somehow become the enemy. He had old fashioned values. 
And now, nobody can do anything right.. 

[discuss how my brother is a logger, discuss what environmentalists 
do, Jack Turner’s talk relating to variances of the chaos theory] 

Jean: I wanted to ask, were the people who were climbing the Tetons 
the center of Mountaineering for during the 50s and 60s? 

Pete: The 50s. Not 60s. Not late 50s either. Yosemite was the center. 
And Europe. 

Jean: Of course Europe. But for the United States, did it kind of start in 
the Tetons? 

Pete: Absolutely. Well, in a way it started in the Wind Rivers with free 
climbing - [early explorers] mumble mumble 

Jean: But as the sport was — in the Tetons. 

Pete: The Tetons continued in importance because all the climbers went 
there but it was more important for storytelling and that sort of stuff, 
mumble. 

Jean: You mean to find out the history of the sport and hear about the 
legends. 

Pete: Yeah, well, people would come back from Alaska or british 
Columbia or Europe and they would, you know, the Tetons are a beautiful 
place to be. A lot of us came there because it was vacation, we did 
climb, but uh, yeah and everybody was there, and that was the place to 
be. And thats where everybody lived. Sometime or another. Or 
sometimes you’d meet somebody, or met somebody and so the stories 
would all get passed around. It was a great place for that. If you 
wanted to know what was going on, you’d have to be there. Then of 
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course we talked about, you know, we’d have arguments about whats 
ethical and whats not ethical and so forth, and thats how all that stuff 
was settled. It was very subtle. Somebody’s reputation is built or 
destroyed there. So somebody would say this about a person. And 
people tended to give everybody the benefits of the doubt. But what 
happened is they just dropped out of the game. 

Jean: And what was the game then. 

Pete: Well it was to do it right. To have the highest standard of 
performance, but to do it elegantly. And thats always been the standard 
whether guiding or climbing, that always mumble mumble. 

Jean: And then with the generation of climbers now, is that what is 
lost? 

Pete: Well they are not really climbers now. Thats not lost. As far as 
whats going on in the Himalayas. Climbing is still going on in the 
Himalayas. Yeah, and thats where thats going on. But it doesn’t have 
the same significance, I think. Uh, I don’t know why, exactly-- things 
have changed and the innocence is no longer mumble mumble. 

Jean: Pat was talking about the American Alpine Club meeting in 
Seattle a couple of years ago. And Todd Skinner spoke. And she was 
just, she was very offended by his attitude. Very offended. Because he 
was very full of himself. And she felt he did not value the -- his 
forefathers. He did not value the people who’d come before him and 
made the sport, or developed the sport to the point where he can do 
what he does. She says that he was talking about how he wouldn’t ride a 
bike because he didn’t want to develop his leg muscles, and this and 
that, and she felt that, I mean she said this in different ways, and she 
didn’t quite identify it this way, but she felt that the purity had been 
lost. 

Pete: Well, they aspire to become celebrity, get agents like movie 
stars. And they have the same weakness. There’s no core. Its 
unauthentic. Its not authentic. And they make it that way by going for 
celebrity. Fame is built from - your peers decide whether you are 
famous or not. And they do it by the stories they tell about you and 
what do they try to emulate. And its very hard to understand this, but 
there has to be both competition and its community. You can’t, its not 
just a piece of it, in some way, you set up some kind of contest to see 
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who is the winner. That isn’t it. You have to have a contest where the 
standards go up and everybody wins, somehow. Everybody who is part of 
the community benefits from this improvement. So when Robins and 
Hemming and Harlan all did their stuff in Europe, we all benefited from 
it. 

Jean: But when Lynn Hill who is very short does her dyno moves, isn’t 
that progressing the sport? 

Pete: Absolutely, but it is a sport, its different, and it shouldn’t really 
be compared. The Himalayan stuff has to be compared, but I think the 
difference is, just a different change in time, and I think that whats 
going on with Skinner, is he knows he missed it, the golden age, and he 
missed it. And hes defensive. He would have loved to have been there. 

He would have loved to have been able to compete with Gould ? and 
Harlen and Robbins to see where he stood. He’ll never know. He’ll never 
know how he stacked up. And nobody now will ever know that with 
these guys who just changed, you know brought the whole climbing 
tradition to a culmination all in a decade. 

Jean: Its over, forget it. Turn off the tape, [laughter] 

Pete: You know, there may be something else. I just don’t know what it 
is. I just got to tell the true story of how it was. 

Jean: Absolutely. Now, in retrospect if you looked at it, what role do 
you feel Glenn played in American Mountaineering. What was his role? 

Pete: Uh, he provided respectability. He wasn’t just self-indulgent. In 
America, you have to make a living. Some place along the line. And 
thats what he provided. It was a business with a lot of integrity. Very 
good people working for him, and they could think of themselves as 
professionals, and that what they needed. 

Jean: Do you feel like he provided stability so people could go to the 
himalayas? 

Pete: Well what he gave them was some kind of certification. They 
were certified. Not that they were the best climbers necessarily, but 
they were good enough and other people’s lives could be entrusted in 
them. Which is why accidents and stuff were just devastating. 
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Jean: Those are my main questions that I wanted to ask you. But I also 
just wanted to ask a couple of things. I mean unless you’ve got 
something else to add. 

Pete: I probably do, but you’ll have to find it. I don’t know where it is. 

Jean: Well, I think you’ve brought up some very important points 
actually. It helps me feel a little bit better to know that my themes are 
- I feel like thats what Glenn is, a glue that held a lot of things together 
even though he himself was’Jt a great mountaineer. I know that he was 
a great athlete, a great rock climber but he just sort of stumbled into 
it. 

Pete: He was a leader. He was a figure of authority. 

Jean: And do you think it would be difficult being a figure of authority 
within this particular group. Is that more impressive than it sounds? 

Pete: He survived the 60s. Few authorities did. He did. 

Jean: Why do you think he did? 

Pete: Because he was not, among other things, he was not going for 
celebrity. He wanted to provide the service. He thought of it as a 
service, he wanted to provide the service. And he was just 
uncomfortable enough about making so much money that you could 
forgive him. [we laugh] He started making a lot of money, and he didn’t 
quite know what to do with it. 

Jean: Did he make a lot of money? I could never figure out what those 
guides make. It seems like there is a certain level of comfort there. 

Pete: The only person who might know would be Renny’s wife. 

Jean: Oh Catherine. I work a couple of days during the summer. Its good 
for me to be there and watch. When I quite the news - I wrote several 
years for the newspaper - and when I quite my friend Jane Gallie 
suggested I work at Exum a couple of days. So I’m there and I know how 
much the guides make a day, but I don’t know how much the owners get. 
They all seem to be doing very well. There are so many articles written 
about the guide school now in all sorts of national magazines, and its 
just outrageously busy. They’ve hired so many new guides for the 
summer. 
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Pete: Yeah its changing. 

[we discuss conditions during the summer of 93, - very snowy, climbing 
the tetons was a snow and ice affair] 

Pete: I actually climbed Nez Perce last summer. -- and I go out and uh, 
we are too old to carry packs so we climb up as high as we get, and we 
freeze our ass off, but its easier than carrying a pack, so thats why we 
do it. Last year was Nez Perce because the Grand was, 

Jean: Just out of control. I wanted to ask you about Willie. Jolene and I 
- she is so busy. I wanted to ask you about your memories. I just heard 
that he brought in a level of teaching that was quite extraordinary. 

Pete: Yeah, I don’t remember what year, but you can look at an old 
Alpine Journal to find that article that he wrote. What was the last 
year. Maybe 58? Maybe 59. 58 or 59. 

Jean: Did this group of people improve teaching of climbing? 

Pete: Yeah. 

Jean: Maybe on an international level, not just nationally. 

Pete: Yeah, Willie took on the European guide, and said the way they do 
it is nuts. But actually, I guess the technique was to act more like 
Swiss waiters rather than Swiss guides. They used charm. 

Jean: You mean as an Exum guide, you are more of a Swiss waiter? 

Pete: There is a story about a client, I think he was from Europe. They 
went through the routine, they were on belay, ready to climb. Then the 
guy says climb!. So there is this pause. And then this European client 
says, ‘Okay, pool.’ 

Jean: [we laugh] So that was literal. 

Pete: Thats what the shoulder belay was all about. You can’t fool 
around in Europe You got to get out of there. Is a matter of safety. You 
physically haul. 
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Jean: Their clients were much more dependent. Then do you feel then 
that the Exum guides changed the nature of teaching. 

Pete: It began with those guys, Byrd, Petzoldt and Fletcher Sterling who 
had a brief mumble 

Jean: And did a lot of guides climb with the rangers, on your days off, 
was a lot of knowledge passed on that way. 

Pete: We didn’t much, actually neither one of us mumble, something 
about time. Well Lev and I did a couple of things. I climbed a lot on the 
work crew, and uh, probably the guide I climbed with the most. Of 
course there was Barry, Jake, Sterling, but we’d both be just too busy 
after that. Especially when the rescues started we were cranking out in 
August. Between being on a rescue and doing your hitch at the ranger 
station, you just wanted to sleep. And if you had a family, it got so. 
Much of this has improved. Partly because of that One thing that they 
complained about is we were losing our confidence instead of getting 
better. So instead of a three or four man operation we expanded to a 
full time rescue crew. We spend lots of time in the back country and so 
forth and so on. The athletic standard went way up. 

Jean: Was it difficult to raise a family while you were climbing? 

Pete: Well, you should talk to the wives. 

[we talk about my conversation with his wife Connie, discuss why I 
record interviews rather than write down the ideas] 

Tape two, side A 

We discuss his experiences getting \Ne Aspired published. 
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